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THE HOB-NAILED BOOTS 


By JEANNETTE Covert NOLAN 


Illustrated by Alexander Key 


Part I 


Buanp Battarp sat in the boat, watching the tumbled 
brown water slapping and gliding past, feeling the June 
sunshine warm on his head—thinking of his hob-nailed boots. 
In his ears voices hummed as his companions discussed the 
war; the struggle the colonies were waging now for inde- 
pendence; Burgoyne’s surrender and what that might mean 
to the rebels’ cause; and whether or not the echo of the 
fighting would ever reach this far west, to the Ohio. And 
if France really had promised aid to the colonists, what 
would happen to America in the end—what would happen? 

But the conversation, for all its vigor, did not greatly con- 
cern young Bland. The war was old. His boots were new, 
brand-new. 

He had got them yesterday at the trading-post up-river, 
giving to the store-keeper in exchange six ’coon skins, two 
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skunk pelts and a brace of wild turkeys, everything in fact 
which this trapping trip had yielded him, more perhaps 
than the boots actually were worth—or so John Sanders 
said. Bland did not care. They were so splendid, these 
boots. The leather shone so pleasingly, the brass nails glit- 
tered so beautifully. He never had owned anything half so 
fine before. 

And, after all, it didn’t matter if he were a bit extrava- 
gant, did it? The expedition had only been a lark for him. 
But it was serious business for the others in the boat. They 
were men, and trapping provided their livelihood. Even 
John was a man—or very nearly. John was seventeen and 
had his way to make in the world. But Bland was just four- 
teen, a thin wiry boy; and waiting for him in the comfort- 
able cabin on the Kentucky shore was a proper family, lov- 
ing parents and a swarm of brothers and sisters who soon 
would welcome him home and listen open-mouthed to his 
tale of the two weeks spent in the wilderness—yes, and ad- 
mire his grand boots, too! 

At the opposite oar, John had lifted his voice in song. 


“Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 


Confusion on thy banners wait!” 


The war song of the Green Mountain Boys and Ethan 
Allen—and just the sort for John Sanders. John was full 
of the war, running over with it, longing to be a soldier. 
With half a chance he’d have scurried off and joined the 
army—he might do it yet, if ever he found a way! 

“If ever,” John said, interrupting his singing, “I meet up 
with the Colonel and his Kentucky militia. You know 
about Colonel Clark, don’t you, Bland?” 
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“Clark?” Bland repeated absently, wiping a splash of 
water from his boots. (He must be very careful of them. 
No scratches, no spots. ) 

“George Rogers Clark, the best soldier of them all!” 

John’s manner, his words, reminded Bland of a line in the 
big book which lay on the table in the cabin, the book Grand- 
father Ballard had brought out to the Northwest from Vir- 
ginia. There was something in it about “the noblest Roman 
of them all.” Bland couldn’t read, not quite, but Mother 
could, spelling out the sentences slowly. 

John was continuing gayly: “Clark’s got a regiment ready. 
It’s his opinion, as it is many a man’s, that all our trouble 
with the Indians, the skirmishes and massacres, have been the 
work of the British, and Clark’s a mind to stop it—with 
his army.” 

Bland was attentive now. “An army? Why, who'd the 
army fight? Aren’t any British around here.” 

““What about the forts at Vincennes and Cahokia and Kas- 
kaskia? Held by Redcoats, and the meanest kind too.” John 
shook his shaggy black head. “We’re under British rule out 
here, same as anybody. And I, for one, don’t relish it!” 

Duff, the stout middle-aged man next John in the boat, 
nodded. 

“They say Clark’s got his regiment on Corn Island,” Duff 
offered. ““A hundred and eighty huskies, trained, clothed and 
fit. Shouldn’t wonder if they’d be put into action one of these 
days.” 

John’s eyes gleamed with excitement. “Corn Island? At 
the falls of the Ohio? Why, that’s only sixty miles away!” 

Bland grinned, guessing what was in John’s thoughts. John 
would go to Corn Island, would become a soldier—maybe a 
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hero! Well, soldiering might be a lot of fun, and if Bland 
himself were older, bigger 





But, of course, he was just a boy. He’d have to wait to be a 
hero. He pulled steadily at his oar, realizing that his arms were 
tired, seeing the sunshine glaze his new boots with brightness. 

Presently they neared a small island which lay like a green 
leaf on the river’s muddy bosom. Duff, the leader of the 
party, decided they had best rest here. 

“We'll knock off,” Duff said, ‘‘and eat a snack.” 

The other men agreed gladly; the oars dipped, the boat 
bobbled and swung around, nosing gently into the strip of 
sandy beach. The trappers scrambled out, stretching weary 
legs and cramped, aching shoulders. 

While the men foraged for berries and opened their packets 
of hardtack, John strolled up the beach. Bland followed. He 
had removed his boots, lest they be damaged, and had strung 
them about his neck. He padded through the sand on the 
hard soles of his bare feet. 

For half a mile the lads walked, without speaking, cau- 
tiously, silently, after the habit of woodsmen. They peered 
inquisitively into the dense thickets of willow and scrub oak, 
and paused occasionally to strip off a branch of wild cherry 
or to gather curly periwinkle shells. Everything was still, 
wrapped in the hush of noon—so still. 

But didn’t a branch crackle there among the trees? Far 
back, out of sight among the trees, didn’t something rustle? 

Bland halted suddenly in his tracks. John halted. They 
tilted their heads, listening. Bland had the uneasy feeling that 
unfriendly eyes were looking out at him, hostile eyes. He slid 
his hand to the belt of his homespun pants, groping for the 
knife which should have hung there, or the sharp-edged 
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hatchet. Ah, he remembered now. Both knife and hatchet 
had been left in the boat. He was unarmed. John was un- 
armed. And here they were, he and John, separated from 
the stalwart trappers—and in the trees someone watching. 

Indians? 

Bland shivered. Wyandottes, perhaps, the most savage of 
the Iroquois tribes, for this was Wyandotte territory, all right. 
But how many? Ten? A hundred? Did every tree conceal a 
savage? All too well, Bland knew his danger. 

“Lucky if we get off with our scalps,” he thought swiftly, 
and he thought also of his mother whom he might never see 
again—and even of his boots which he might never wear! 

The boys had been standing like statues, quite motionless, 
a few yards apart, but now Bland advanced toward John, as 
if somehow they might be safer together. It was like a signal, 
that single step of Bland’s. Immediately two musket barrels 
were thrust through the bushes, dreadfully close, and a voice 
was crying to them in fierce warning that they were captured. 

“Don’t move!” A great fierce voice—but it spoke English. 

White men, then. Bland sighed weakly with relief and 
obediently flung up his hands as the voice commanded. From 
the trees two enormous brawny figures leaped, two soldiers in 
comical make-shift uniforms, striding rapidly with levelled 
guns. In a moment John and Bland had been seized, and cord 
twisted about their wrists. Then, when both boys were se- 
curly bound, the flint-locks were lowered and one of the 
giant soldiers addressed them. 

““Who are ye?” 

Throwing a reassuring glance at Bland, John served as 
spokesman. ““We’re Kentuckians.” 

“What are ye doin’ here?” 
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John said they had been up Kaskaskia way, fishing and 
trapping. ““We’re going home now.” 

“Oh, are ye?” The man laughed boisterously. “Just go and 
come as ye please, do ye? Even in war time? Fishin’ and trap- 
pin’, eh? A likely story! Where’s your stuff? What ye doin’ 
spyin’ around this island?” 

“We aren’t spying,” Bland blurted indignantly. He began 
to tell about Duff and the others and the boat, but John was 
speaking hastily and so loudly as to drown him out. In amaze- 
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ment Bland heard his friend declare that he and Bland were 
alone and had no “stuff,” no boat. “We traded our pelts at the 
store,” he said. 

“Well, how’d you get to the island?” the soldier demanded. 
“Swam, I reckon. And both of you dry as chips! You’re spies, 
and them purty British boots prove it!” 

“British boots?” Bland gasped. 
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“It’s plain to me,” growled the second giant, speaking at 
last, “‘they’re up to mischief. We’ve our orders to fetch all 
strangers who can’t give a good account of themselves. So 
come along!” 

They went along. For more than a mile the boys trudged 
unhappily, stumbling, lurching because of their bound hands 
and helped—none too politely—from behind by the prod of 
muskets. They were striking through the undergrowth, across 
the island. With every step they lengthened the distance be- 
tween themselves and Duff and their party. 

Once Bland asked: “Where are we headed for?” He got no 
reply except an extra prod in the back. 

They emerged again on the shore, having cut straight 
through the interior. On this side of the island in a cove a skiff 
floated. Bland and John were shoved into it, the soldiers took 
up the oars and rowed. 

“Look,” John muttered. “A camp on the mainland.” 

A camp, undoubtedly. As they beached at the river’s edge 
many figures were visible—men sprawled on the grass, sleep- 
ing, hats over eyes to shut out the sun, men walking about or 
idly smoking and talking or cleaning guns. A fire burned in 
an earthen oven, tended by a burly shirt-sleeved cook. 

At the arrival of the skiff, all faces turned and a dozen 
voices asked questions. ““What you got, Ramsey?” ““Who is it, 
Waller?” 

But Ramsey and Waller, the giants, paid no heed. Grimly 
they urged on their captives, right up the bank, around a 
jutting boulder into a secluded spot where stood still another 
man—-silent, withdrawn, unmistakably the officer in charge. 

“Well, Ramsey?” He was bronzed, handsome, tall and 
muscular. He smiled inquiringly. ““What have you there?” 
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“Spies, sir,” Ramsey said respectfully. “Scoutin’ on the 
island, they were, and couldn’t—or wouldn’t—tell a fair story 
of what they were up to.” 

“Spies?” The officer stared hard. ‘“These lads?” 

“Oh, no, Colonel Clark!” John cried impulsively. 

“You know me, then?” The officer raised his eyebrows in 
surprise. 

“I’ve heard of you. Everyone has. But we thought you were 
at Corn Island.” 

“See!” Ramsey exclaimed accusingly. “Know a lot, don’t 
they?” 

Colonel Clark’s smile had faded. “‘I’ll speak to them alone.” 
With a wave of his hand he dismissed Ramsey and Waller. 
““Now,” he said sternly, “‘tell me exactly who you are.” 

They told him; he heard them out patiently. “So you were 
with Duff and his party? Why didn’t you explain that to 
my men?” 

John had a sensible answer for this. “We didn’t want our 
friends taken and roped, like—like dancing bears.” 

“T see.” Clark nodded. “You wished to protect your 
friends. Well, it’s not queer Ramsey was suspicious. There’s 
a deal of spying done. Indians and cowardly whites are in the 
employ of the British to report on my travels. My orders to 
Ramsey and Waller were to arrest all strangers. An error in 
your case.” He glanced at Bland. “I suppose it was the boots 
that caused the trouble. The British have used such boots be- 
fore as bribes. An Indian will give his life for a pair of hob- 
nailed boots.” 

“But I got mine honestly,” Bland protested. “I traded for 
them at the store.” 

“T don’t doubt that. Oh, you’re harmless lads, I can see by 
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your faces.” He frowned. “Nevertheless, you'll have to come 
with me now.” 

“With—with you?” 

“I can’t let you get away now that you’ve discovered my 
camp, my regiment. The task to which I’ve set myself de- 
pends on secrecy—absolute secrecy. If I let you go home now, 
or back to your friends, there might be information leaking 
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out 
“Oh, but we wouldn’t tell!” Bland said. 
“You wouldn’t mean to. But information might slip out, 
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accidentally—and all my plan be blown to bits. No, you'll 
have to march with me, for a time at least.” 

“As prisoners?” John asked. 

“Well, you'll be well treated, never fear. And if you know 
the wilderness, you may be useful to me.” 

“Duff will wait for us, he’ll search,” said Bland. 

“For a while, yes.” Clark nodded. “But then he’ll think 
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you’re lost or have deserted. With you gone, there'll be just 
four in the party; their ammunition is almost exhausted, also 
their supplies. They'll see the wisdom of continuing toward 
home.” 

Bland’s heart was heavy as he accepted the truth of this 
statement. He was familiar with the frontier country. Yes, 
Duff would think the boys were lost—overtaken by some un- 
known fate in which treacherous Indians or wild beasts had 
played a part. Duff would carry the sad news home to Ken- 
tucky. Oh, how his mother would worry and grieve for him! 
Somehow, and as soon as possible, Bland must let her know he 
was alive, well, and only temporarily a prisoner—a prisoner 
of war. 

A half-hour later, the boys sat on a felled log near the 
soldiers’ earthen oven. Someone had brought them food, good 
warm food. They balanced the tin mess plates on their knees, 
talking in low tones. 

““We’re in the army, Bland,” John whispered. 

*“Not as soldiers, though.” 

“But we will be, maybe. I wish Colonel Clark trusted us. 
But he said we might be useful. Let’s try to be! Anyway, it’s 
fun, I think. Marching with Clark through the wilderness— 
to the British forts!” 

Gradually the idea was appealing to Bland too. Through 
the wilderness with George Rogers Clark—‘the best soldier 
of them all.” 

He gazed down at his feet, at his precious boots and smiled, 
reflecting upon the adventure into which they had led him. 


(This is part one of a three-part 
serial. To be continued next month.) 
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CONIES IN THE ROCK 


By Laura BENET 
Illustrated by Ellis Credle 


Coutp I set a spell hyar, ma’am?” 

Miss Cranston looked up from her desk and saw a droop- 
ing, small figure in one of the front seats. So noiselessly had 
the boy entered that she had not even heard him come. Af- 
ter school that day, she had settled down in the empty 
schoolroom to plan examination questions. The first of June 
spelled closing time for the High Ridge Community School 
in the North Carolina mountains. 

“Who is it?” she asked quickly. The tired voice replied 
in deep satisfaction: “This is the finest settin’ I ever sot.” 

“Did you want to see me?” asked the teacher, kindly. 

“I reckon so,” was the placid response. Still the boy 
made no motion to get up. 
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Pushing aside papers, Miss Cranston walked down the aisle. 
A glance told her that this thirteen-year-old mountaineer 
was completely exhausted. 

““What’s your name?” she said. 

“Hosea Waters.” 

““Have you come far?” 

“Nigh onto fifteen miles. Hit’s a fur piece ter Turkey 
Creek Bottom.” 

“Have you had anything to eat?” 

“Piece o’ corn pone, ma’am.” 

She brought him the remains of her lunch and his eyes 
brightened. “Hit’s a purty place hyar. I come fer schoolin’ 
next year.” 

“That’s good news,” said Miss Cranston encouragingly. 
“We think it’s a nice place. Is some neighbor going to carry 
you in to school each day?” 

His face fell. ‘Naw; haint nobody ter fetch me. Say, 
ma’am, kin I stop hyar by the week?” 

“Yes, if you pay a little something for board, Hosea. The 
people who could board you are poor, too, you know.” 

“Naw,” he affirmed, decidedly. 

The teacher reflected: “Could you take a job this sum- 
mer—or”—a bright idea occurred to her, “do you know the 
rock near High Ridge called Garnet Rock? Summer visitors 
are interested in the garnets.” 

“T’ve heerd talk on’t.” 

“While you’re here, Hosea, go to see Ed Jones who runs 
the hotel. He’ll have someone going out there, I’m sure. 
Pick up a big sackful of the best stones and you can sell 
them.” And she added: “I'll have my landlady fix you up 
at our house tonight.” She gave him directions as to how to 
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find it. “Can you read and write and do easy sums?” 

*“Naw’m. Nuther one.” 

Miss Cranston sighed. They shook hands and Hosea limped 
wearily off to the Jones House, the country hotel on High 
Ridge’s one long street. Ed Jones, proprietor as well as 
postmaster, eyed him curiously. Yes, he said, a farmer was 
riding out Garnet Rock way and maybe he could get a lift 
behind him on his horse. 

Hosea not only learned the road but employed his time 
well. He had quick eyes and nimble fingers and spent the 
afternoon diligently mining garnets, getting together a 
packet of really good ones. 

The farmer returned for him, good-naturedly: “Right 
smart lot o’ stones ye have thar,” he remarked. 

Hosea gave him one of the largest in return for the ride. 
“Hit air a purty place, hyar,” he said, repeating his stock 
phrase amiably. 

“Well, son, you take them garnets to Ed Jones. He'll 
advertise °em fur ye ’mong the summer folks.” 

Ed Jones, near by nature, appraised the garnets slyly. 
“Not wuth a sick chicken’s crop,” he said, “but rub ’em up 
and I'll trade em fur ye at a few cents apiece. Come by in 
a week.” 

Hosea ached with disappointment. He had pictured him- 
self making whole dollars off them. It would take quite a 
few of those scarce dollars to get him through the winter. 
Ma wanted that he should have larnin’. Well, he’d go back 
to that teacher lady. At her boarding house he had supper, 
a good night’s sleep and breakfast. The fifteen miles home 
seemed less formidable. He learned that ten dollars in his 
pocket would cover the whole winter’s schooling. 
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“Tl do all I can to help you,” said Miss Cranston, “when I 
get back from vacation. The school books will be free. You 
must have one whole suit and a pair of shoes and some board 
money. I'll add a bit to what you make—but I can’t take any 
more free pupils.” She waved him a friendly good-by. 

Hosea tugged at his bleached hair, badly in need of cutting. 
Then he set off for his far hills without a backward look. On 
the outskirts of High Ridge, the county seat and highest 
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point in these mountains, he paused for the view before des- 
cending into the bottom land. Leaning against a stalwart 
rock, he looked his fill. Fragments of the rock had broken 
off and a large white stone lay at his feet. His eyes rested 
on it. Ma had asked him to fetch a stone for propping the 
cabin’s door. There were few good-sized rocks to be had 
on their own acre of muddy ground. 

It was dark night when he reached the hillock where the 
home cabin adjoined those dense woods where his father ran 
a still for the manufacture of corn licker. 

“Hosea!” his mother’s voice said, “so hit’s you, boy? I 
was steddyin’ yan ridge sence sundown. ‘Thot ye war fixin’ 
ter come back last night. You haint fergot th’ rock?” 

“Naw. But Ma, I kaint make th’ winter schoolin’,” and 
Hosea’s eyes flashed in despair. 

“Set a spell, Hosea. Tell me of hit. I got some black- 
eyed peas and bacon fer ye.” 

They talked in confidential whispers. The moon rose over 
the cabin that, save for its spring and a rickety shed for the 
cow and chickens, was uncompanioned by any neighboring 
house. But the pungent pines and balsams, the sound of 
Turkey Creek, and Ma’s burned-out patch of flowers spelled 
home as much as did Ma herself. 

“Ye got ter git schoolin’, Hosea. Yore skull-piece is bet- 
ter’n yore paw’s and ye air thirteen and kin nuther read nor 
write. No sense, pears ter me, in yore knockin’ round these 
hills contrivin’ stills and shootin’ up revynoo men like yore 
paw has. Mebbe I kin slip ye some o” the aig money.” 

Hosea shyly laid his sunburned paw on hers. 

Before they went to bed, Ma propped the cabin door open 
with the new stone. “Sech a purty, shiny one,” she said. 
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“I brung ye a garnet too, Ma. I want ye should wear hit 
in a gold ring some day.” 

“Misery mum, what could I do with a fancy piece like a 
gold ring, Hosea? Hush yore talk. We air nought but 
conies.* I heerd a preacher read it out onct, ‘Stony rocks for 
the conies.’ When the sheriff’s gun goes bang, we run to 
kiver.” 

A week passed. Hosea had to do the several chores that 
made up daily life. But one day when his father was at 
the still and his mother at a quiltin’ bee down the creek, two 
miles away, he was left to tend Sophronisba, the small sister. 
He sat at the cabin door, contemplating the stone. It would 
set a little firmer if he tilted it over on the side—so. As 
Hosea did this, something caught his eye—a sharp glitter 
from the quartz. The bright speck was embedded too deep 
for him to pick it out. Going to the shed, he fetched Paw’s 
axe. Whack, whack! After half an hour of work, he de- 
tached the glittering bit that had winked at him. It was 
encrusted with other material but its color was a deep, green- 
ish-blue. He hid it carefully away. 

That evening Paw came home in a temper: “One of the 
forester fellers is watchin’ of my still,” he said. “I got to 
move hit further off inter the cave by the stream. We got- 
ter lay low. Hosea, don’t ye let me hear ye say ye’r a-goin’ 
ter High Ridge! Sheriff’s men mought cotch ye.” 

“But, Paw, my garnets *- 

“Just let me find ye gone and I’ll”—he raised his hand 
threateningly. 








* The Syrian Hyrax is the coney of the Bible, a small creature belonging to the 
rabbit family. The American conies found in the Rocky Mountains are similar in 
habits but larger and more rat-like in appearance. 
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Ma was silent. Often in the days that followed, her eyes 
met her son’s, the same question in both. But when Paw 
had wild spells like this t’was best to lay low. The long, hot 
summer days dragged on, each one bitterer than the last. 
But the sheriff never did find the still and, after weeks, their 
vigilance relaxed. When Hosea needed courage he looked at 
the blue stone—for he couldn’t go after his garnet money. 
It seemed as if Paw was possessed to discover the where- 
abouts of that stone. Hosea changed its hiding place con- 
tinually. It was the one bit of hope in his days. He put it 





in a hollow tree, then moved it from there on account of 
thieving squirrels who might mistake it for a nut. 

Then one day a dreadful thing happened! The stone had 
finally been placed in an empty tobacco sack hanging from 
the peg where he kept his few clothes. His father, in a 
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tantrum, was hunting his galluses. He found the tobacco 
pouch, shook it out and, since there was no tobacco in it, 
tossed it away contemptuously. Hosea heard the precious 
blue stone rattle as it fell under the floor boards of the cabin. 
Then followed a frantic hunt. While Ma was at the spring, 
he spent an hour under the house, half-sobbing as he frantic- 
ally clawed up dirt with his hands. A skunk and her family 
had found a home there. Just as Hosea finally spied the treas- 
ure beside one of the upright posts that supported the cabin, 
the mother skunk deluged him with her scent! 

There was a reckoning. When Paw came home he cut 
a hickory switch from the grove, a stout new one that would 
hurt, and took his son out to the shed to be whipped “fer 
turnin’ thet skunk loose.” Then Hosea, along with his 
scented shirt and trousers, was put to soak in a tub for dis- 
mal hours! But he’d got the stone safe in a new place. 

When but two weeks remained before the High Ridge 
School was to re-open for the fall session, Paw announced 
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that he was going away to do some “hoss swappin’” in Cut- 


ter County. 

*“Yore cousin at the Falls kin take you-all in fer a night 
or so,” he decreed. “I aim ter be gone a short spell.” 

Ma’s face was inscrutable. When her husband had gone 
to get in the corn, “Hosea, boy, here’s yore chanct,” she said. 
“We'll go along ter Cousin Cassie’s. Ye make track tomor- 
row fer High Ridge. Ye mought git a carryin’.” 

Sure enough Hosea met a mountaineer who was taking 
his wife to the doctor at High Ridge. Never had the boy 
imagined that it would be so easy to ride in one of these 
Fords. ‘The miles melted away. When they got to the 
county seat, he was promised a return trip at the end of the 
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day. Hosea ran to the Jones House but found its master 
was at the post office. He made tracks across the mountain 
village street. - What if—what if—he should get two dollars 
for those garnets? Schooling seemed nearer and nearer. Life 
wouldn’t be so lonely any more. The roof of his mouth was 
bone dry, his tongue felt thick and funny. 

Ed Jones, postmaster, looked at the ragged mountain lad 
as though he had never seen him. “Well?” 

“I aimed to git the—what the summer folk giv fer my 
garnets I left with ye,” gulped Hosea, made bold by desire. 

“Garnets! Left °em months ago, ye young rascal! Never 
sent no word nor come after em. I sold some and threw 
the rest out. Give ye twenty-five cents for the lot.” Grudg- 
ingly he pushed two dimes and a nickle over the sill. 

Hosea’s world went up in skyrockets, then fell like the 
charred stick that accompanies a rocket after it has been 
ablaze—and fallen. “Ye mean—ye cast them away?” Hosea 
said, darkly. Out went a hard fist. In another instant Ed 
Jones’ large nose would have been double its present size. 
But the postmaster slammed down the window: “Git out o’ 
here, varmint, or I'll have ye run out of town!” 

The mountain boy sat down on the post office steps, heavily. 
He felt very sick at his stomach and dizzy too. It was the 
hot time of the day and few people passed in and out for 
letters. At last he heard a deep, unfamiliar voice saying to 
him: “You’re from these parts. Whereabouts is the Garnet 
Rock?” 

He opened his eyes and saw a broad-shouldered, middle- 
aged man who looked clever. Ina dazed voice, he answered: 
“Mister, I kaint rightly remember.” 

“But I am interested in stones, you see—” the man bent 
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down towards him. ‘Have you mined garnets round here 
in your hills?” 

“I aint from hyar. I be from Turkey Creek Bottom.” 
Then Hosea fumbled in his shirt and brought out the blue 
stone: “Kin ye tell me what t’is?” he mumbled. 

The geologist’s eyes brightened: “Let me examine it,” he 
said. 

The boy clutched it distrustfully. “He cast away my gar- 
nets,” he stammered, chest heaving. “Them garnets I was 
aimin’ ter git schoolin’ with.” 

“This isn’t a garnet”—the man knelt down beside him on 
the steps. “This is something very different. Come over 
to my room.” 
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While his new friend occupied himself with a magnifying 
glass and tools, Hosea munched chocolate and crackers. At 
last the examination was finished: “Looks very favorable,— 
the man whose name was Wilkinson, announced, ‘‘Hosea, 
you are luckier than your Bible namesake. You’ve got a 
precious stone here—a rare, blue beryl as sure as I’m alive.” 

The owner of the stone looked up languidly: “A-burril? 
I haint never heard o’ them. Is’t a kind-o’ garnet?” 

“Better. What did that postmaster give you for your 
garnets, boy?” 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

“ll pay you ten dollars for this stone, just as it is.” 

Hosea stared at him. His face grew dark red. ‘Ten dol- 
lars? Yer foolin’, mister. Paw’d take hit fer a hoss shore.” 

But the man reassured him that his offer was genuine. 
“Tell me a little about yourself,” he said and listened to 
Hosea’s story of the summer. 

“I’m staying here several weeks longer,” he said. “‘I’ll see 
that teacher and arrange about your winter term”—and 
Hosea knew by his voice that he meant it. ‘“Here’s the ten 
dollars—but you’d better let me be your banker. Some day 
you'll show me where you found the stone?” 

“Shore,” said Hosea with satisfaction. “This hyar”—he 
fingered his change—“hit’ll buy my ma a new calico dress 
length. And say, mister, we got ter chip ’nuff off the 
schoolin’ ter buy her a ring. Fer garnets is easy come by.” 

“Easier than some other things—like courage and—and pa- 
tience.” Henry Wilkinson looked hard at Hosea. 

Then Hosea remembered a question he had long wanted 
to ask: ““Conies in th’ rock? What be conies? What do they 
look like? Could I get some o’ them?” 
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GO AND GET IT 


By EMMa BUTLER Gass 


Drawings by Alan Gass 


From far and wide 
For the food I need 
To the lands beyond the sea— 


I'd like to find the things I eat 
And bring them home with me. 


To the paddy fields 

To get my rice 

I'd sail in a Chinese junk, 

And while the coolies loaded it in 
I’d sleep on a Chinese bunk. 
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From cacoa trees 

I’d pick the seeds 

(After sailing the ocean blue) ; 

And watch while Indians loaded it in 
From the hills of far Peru. 


From rich, red earth 

Of Hawaiian fields 

Ripe pineapples I would bring; 

Watch sugar made from the tasseled cane 
And hear the Mynahs sing. 


In a skin kyak 

With an Eskimo 

I'd get my cod from the sea— 

Oh, I wish I could get the food I eat 
And bring it home with me. 
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KATTOR 


By GEORGIA TRAVERS 


Illustrated by Flavia Gaég 


Karror was a young tiger. He had a beautiful coat of 
yellow, striped with black. His paws were as big as the 
boughs of a young tree and his tail was long and swishy. 
His eyes were yellow and fierce, even for a small tiger’s. He 
had a pink rough tongue which showed behind strong white 
teeth whenever he growled his fierce young growl. 

Kattor lived with his mother in a den of rocks in a hill- 
side. Here he had a bed of dry crackly leaves. When he 
was very young he liked to lie there all day and to amuse 
himself by stretching out his big paws and by putting out 
the great claws which were hidden in the soft furry pads of 
his feet. 

As he grew a little older his mother began taking Kattor 
out for exercise. Then he would jump about, turn somer- 
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saults, toss sticks into the air and tear leaves to pieces with 
his sharp, sharp claws. He would strike playful blows at 
things with his front paws. He would pounce in fun at 
stones and shadows. 

So Kattor lived and grew. Each day as he played out of 
doors he seemed to feel himself getting stronger and stronger. 
He liked to feel strong. 

Many months went by. Then one day Kattor ventured 
out all alone. He sharpened his claws on a great tall tree. 
He struck playfully at objects in his path. It was fun to 
crush them at a single blow. And then he noticed something 
else! Wherever he went, all the other little creatures of the 
woods ran away screaming for their lives. This was very 
thrilling. How big and powerful he was! 

That evening he went home and told his mother all he 
had done. 

“T am a great strong tiger, am I not?” said Kattor. 

“You are a strong baby tiger,” said his mother. “But 
now you must sleep,” and she fluffed up his bed of leaves, 
washed him tenderly with her great rough tongue and purred 
to him softly as he went to sleep. 

Every day after that Kattor went a little farther from 
home. Every day he sharpened his claws—and every day 
he dared to frighten bigger and bigger animals and to strike 
at bigger and bigger things to make them fall. And every 
night he would return to his mother and say as before: 
“Mother, I am a great strong tiger, am I not?” And every 
night his mother would reply, “You are a strong baby tiger.” 
Then she would wash him tenderly with her great rough 
tongue, fluff up his bed of leaves, and purr softly to him 
until he went to sleep. 
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This went on for a long, long time. Then one day as he 
was sharpening his claws on a great tree, he ripped and 
scratched so fiercely into the bark that he felt even stronger 
than he had ever felt before. That day he went to hunt for 
food for the first time and brought it home proudly to show 
his mother. 

“Mother, I am a great strong tiger, am I not?” said Kattor. 
And that night his mother answered, “Yes, Kattor, you are 
getting to be a great strong tiger.” 

“Some day I will conquer the world for you,” said Kattor. 

“Do well what tigers can do, Kattor,” said his mother 
softly. “It is all I ask.” And she washed him tenderly with 
her great rough tongue, fluffed up his bed of leaves and 
purred softly to him until he went to sleep. 

As Kattor grew in strength he began to compare himself 
with all the other animals he saw. Soon he believed there 
was nothing he could not conquer. 

“T will conquer the world for you, Mother,” said Kattor 
again and again. 

One morning as Kattor was about to go out for his daily 
exercise he noticed that it was darker than usual. 

“What is it, Mother?” asked Kattor. 

“It is a storm,” said his mother. 

And just then the storm broke in all its fury. The rain 
came in torrents, the heavens growled like thousands of an- 
gry tigers, and trees crashed before the door of the den. 

“Who is strong enough to break down great trees?” asked 
Kattor. 

“It is the wind,” said his mother. 

“T will conquer the wind,” said Kattor, and he rushed out 
into the storm. 
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“Go away, Wind, or I will scratch you,” called Kattor. 
The wind only roared louder than before and seemed to 
mock him. 


“Go away, Wind,” cried Kattor; but his voice was 
drowned by the fury of the storm. 

Kattor struck again and again into the air. This was dif- 
ferent from anything he had ever fought before. His strong 
paws seemed to strike nothing, and nothing fell. The wind 
only grew stronger and drove the rain into his eyes, and still 
Kattor fought, saying, “I will conquer you. I will. I will.” 
And still the wind roared and drove rain against Kattor’s 
body until finally he was so tired that he almost believed he 
could fight no longer. 

Then, as suddenly as it had come, the storm stopped. Kat- 
tor stood still for a moment, astonished, and then ran joy- 
fully in to see his mother. 
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“See, Mother, I have conquered the wind! I will con- 
quer the world for you!” 

His mother again said, “Kattor, do well the things tigers 
cando. Then you will always be happy.” And she smoothed 
his fur with her great rough tongue and he slept. 

When he woke up and thought of how he had driven away 
the rain and wind, he felt more powerful than ever and set 
out for further conquests. 

This time he walked until he came to a great mountain. 

“Get out of my way, Mountain,” said Kattor. 

He scratched and tore at the mountain side. His sharp 
claws caught in the crevices of the rocks and his paws stung 
with pain. It was not like the wind—it was like nothing he 
had tried to scratch before, but he would not give up. He 
scratched and scratched and tried to push the mountain with 
his strong head, but the mountain would not move. And 
the sand got into Kattor’s eyes and hurt him unbearably. 
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And now the sun was beginning to set. It shone directly 
over the top of the mountain; it beat into Kattor’s smarting, 
sand-filled eyes. Kattor could not go on, but he was deter- 
mined not to be beaten. He would go home to rest and he 
would return in the morning, so he looked up the mountain 
side to where the sun shone. 

“Oh, Mountain-under-the-sun, I will conquer you in the 
morning,” he said. 

So he went home to his mother. She fed him, fluffed his 
bed of leaves and with her great rough tongue she smoothed 
his fur and purred softly until he went to sleep. 

“I am a great strong tiger,” said Kattor as he was falling 
to sleep, “am I not?” 


5] 


“You are a strong young tiger,” said his mother and he 


slept. 

The next morning he rose early to conquer the mountain. 
He had forgotten just where the mountain was, but he re- 
membered that it was under the sun. Baby tiger that he was, 
he did not know that the evening sun which he had seen over 
the mountain was in the west, and that the morning sun 
which was just rising was in the east. So he went east instead 
of west. 

He walked and walked and found no mountain. He 
walked and walked and still he found no mountain. 

And then suddenly a quiver of delight ran through his 
yellow body from the tip of his ears to the end of his long 
swishy tail. He knew now! He had scared away the moun- 
tain after all. How strong and powerful he was! And he 
walked on, more determined than ever to conquer the world. 

He walked and walked and soon he came to more water 
than he had ever seen in his life before. It was the sea. 
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“Get out of my way, Water,” said Kattor fiercely, “or I 
will scratch you!” 

The water only lapped peacefully against the shore. 

This made Kattor very angry. He rushed at the sea. He 
bit and tore and clawed at it but he could not grasp it. No 
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matter how hard he struck at the water, it only closed peace- 
fully over his paws as though it could not be hurt. 

Kattor, who liked to be dry and warm and comfortable, 
became more and more angry. Fiercer and fiercer became 
his blows and still it seemed that he could not conquer the 
water. He fought and fought. Water got into his nose and 
eyes, and he was very uncomfortable. Finally, after a long, 
long time he felt that he could not go on. He wanted only 
to go home to his bed of warm dry leaves. He felt weak, 
and turning his back toward the sea, he started unsteadily 
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for home. But what was this which greeted his eyes as he 
turned? Vast stretches of wet sand lay before him. He, be- 
ing a baby tiger, did not know that during his long struggle 
with the water the tide had gone out. He believed that he 
had chased the water far out into the sea! 

“I am, after all, the most powerful tiger in the whole 
world,” thought Kattor, and with renewed strength he ran 
home to tell his mother. 

“Mother,” he said, breathlessly, “I conquered the wind, I 
frightened the mountain, and now I have scared the water 
away. lI am a great strong tiger.” 

“You are still young, but you are a great strong tiger,” 
said his mother as she washed him with her great rough 
tongue, and fluffed up his bed of leaves. Then she added 
softly as she purred him to sleep, ““Tomorrow I will go with 
you.” 

And so the next day his mother went with him. 

“TI have something I want you to see,” said his mother. 

She led him up a high cliff where he had never been before. 
It was hard climbing, and they came to the ridge of a hill. 
Scarcely had Kattor put his head over the top of the hill 
when he felt a strong, strong breeze blowing over its edge. 

“Tt is the wind,” said Kattor’s mother simply, and Kattor 
wondered how the wind had dared to come back. But be- 
fore he was able to say anything, he saw in the distance the 
great mountain he thought he had frightened away. 

“It is the mountain,” said Kattor’s mother. 

Puzzled thoughts gathered in poor Kattor’s mind. Hadn’t 
he chased the mountain and the wind away? But when he 
wanted to ask his mother, he found that she had wandered 
to the far edge of the hill and seemed to be looking away off 
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into the distance. Kattor went to his mother, and there be- 
fore him lay the water he thought he had conquered. 

“It is the sea,” said his mother. 

Kattor did not know what to think, but his mother said 


nothing more, and slowly felt her way back down over the 
rocks toward home. 


That evening his mother fluffed up his bed and smoothed 
his soft fur with her great rough tongue. 

“Am I nof a great strong tiger?” asked Kattor. 

“Yes, Kattor, you are a great strong tiger,” said his mother 
gently, “but it takes more than a great strong tiger to move 
the winds or the mountains or the sea.” And she purred 
softly until Kattor fell asleep. 

And then, as though in a dream, he seemed to hear her add 
softly, “Do what tigers can do, Kattor. Then you will al- 
ways be happy.” 


HAWAII’S CHILD 
The rainbow is my jumping rope; 
The Southern Cross my kite. 
The sky is my umbrella; 
Cotton clouds my bed at night. 
The full moon is my looking-glass; 
The stars my candles bright. 
The comets are my airplanes; 
I ride them every night. 


—BERTA METZGER 
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Lulu was a vain and haughty pup, 

The only way she held her nose was up. 

But one day as she proudly crossed the brook, 
She came to grief because she didn’t look. 


And after that, although 





she was a beauty, 
Lulu really wasn’t quite 


sO snooty. 
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“CURLY TOP” 


By Crara A. Forp 
Illustrated by Annabel Hodges 


Bax three!” shouted the umpire. 

“Strike two!” 

The crowd held its breath as Curly Top swung at the next 
one. Crack! The ball sailed far out over the third base- 
man’s head. 

“Tt’s a hit! Make it a home run, Curly Top! Run! 
Run!” came from the on-lookers. 

And Curly Top, whose real name was Violet Kathleen 
Schmidt, ran, first base, second base, third base, and then— 
from the distance came a long whistle. At third base Curly 
Top stopped, listening intently. 

Yes, that was her train, and the whistle meant that it was 
leaving the station. If she finished making the home run 
she wouldn’t have time to wave to her train. So she turned 
and ran in the opposite direction just as fast as she could. 

When the train passed her house, she was in her favorite 
spot in the yard waving just as she had for the last three and 
a half years. 

Of course, her grade in school didn’t like losing the game 
when Curly Top was so close to making.a home run. But 
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Curly Top didn’t think of that. Waving to her train was 
to her much more important. 

It had all started when she was five years old, and her 
family had been compelled by the depression to move into 
a small gray house by the railroad track. None of the family 
had wanted to live there, and none of them, but Curly Top, 
had paid any attention to the trains except in a complain- 
ing way. Curly Top was fascinated by them. 

There was one train which she liked better than any of 
the others. It passed her house every morning at seven 
o’clock, and every evening at five, and she soon learned that 
it was called the Twentieth Century. She was too young to 
realize that it was a very famous train. No one seemed able 
to explain her interest in that particular one. 

One afternoon, soon after the family had moved into the 
little house, she was playing in the yard with Jimmie, her 
younger brother, Blackie, her angora cat, and Trixie, her 
little white poodle dog. As the Century passed, a man who 
was sitting at one of the tables in the dining car, waved to 
the little girl who was watching the train so wistfully. She 
was so surprised, she didn’t know what to do, but after a 
few seconds, she waved very timidly. 

Then she ran into the house calling “Mother! Mother, a 
man on the train waved to me and I waved back and he 
smiled at me. I’m going to wave every time it passes our 
house.” 

Mother, who was very busy getting dinner, replied, “That 
will be nice. Now call Jimmie and get ready for dinner.” 

That was the beginning. Every day, morning and eve- 
ning, rain or shine, Curly Top waved to her train. When 
the weather was nice she stood in one favorite spot in the 
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yard. When it rained and when winter came, she stood in 
the kitchen window, with the light shining back of her, so 
that the men on the train could see her waving. 

After a few months, the men working on the train be- 
gan to watch for the little girl with long brown curls, big 
brown eyes and nice smile, who was always waiting to wave 
a greeting to them. 

Curly Top tried to get some of her seven brothers and sis- 
ters to wave to the train with her. One after another they 
joined her, but none of them were as interested as she. They 
would wave for a few days and then desert her. But nothing 
kept Curly Top from her post. School, play, nothing was 
so important as her train. There was nothing she wanted 
to do so much as ride on it. 

Every evening after she had waved, she would watch the 
Century grow smaller and smaller as it disappeared into the 
distance. She would wonder what it was like on the inside, 
how she would act if she were one of the passengers. 

As she grew older she learned that her train ran between 
Chicago and New York, and that it made the run in fewer 
hours than any other train. She learned that it ran in sec- 
tions, sometimes as many as six or seven, again only two or 
three. On holidays there was seldom mor: than one train. 
After a while, she discovered that there was only one car 
which carried mail, and that it was always in the last section. 
There were so many things to learn about the Twentieth 
Century. 

The Christmas after Curly Top was eight years old didn’t 
seem as if it were going to be a very happy one. Daddy had 
not been working for some time and it took such a lot of 
money to buy the really necessary things, food, and clothing, 
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and fuel. There was not much left for Christmas presents. 

Then, on Christmas Eve, two of the men from the Cen- 
tury came to Curly Top’s house, bringing her a nice winter 
outfit, hat, coat, shoes, a bright woolen scarf and mittens to 





match—everything they could think of to make a little girl 
happy. They brought her a big doll, and to the other chil- 
dren, fruit and nuts and candy. 

They told her that the men on her train were adopting 
her and giving her the title “Curly Top, the Sweetheart of 
the Twentieth Century.” Then they asked if there was 
anything else she wanted. 
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Curly Top hesitated a moment, and then said, “Yes. More 
than anything else in the world, I want to ride on my train.” 
When the president of the railroad heard this, he invited 
Curly Top and her mother to ride on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury to Chicago and spend the day there as his guests. 

The last day of the year was the one chosen for the trip. 
That was the most exciting day Curly Top had ever known. 
She thought that nothing more wonderful could happen. 

But later she had other rides on her train which were even 
more exciting. Just before her ninth birthday she went to 
Chicago again and visited the railroad yards. There she saw 
exactly what had to be done for her train to keep it running 
smoothly. 

And once she was invited to travel to New York on her 
train to help celebrate a birthday of the Twentieth Century. 
It was thrilling to think that this time she would go as far as 
the train went. She had both dinner and breakfast in the 
diner and she slept on her train. She went to bed “upstairs” 
in the sleeping car and was lulled to sleep by the rhythm 
of the turning wheels. 

Curly Top knew that this trip would be the best of all, 
and that’s exactly how it turned out. 


NOTE 


“Conies in the Rock,” in this issue, is the sixth in a series of stories of 
modern America. The March issue of Story PARADE will be devoted 
entirely to Indians: stories, articles, and a play. “Happy Days,” the 
regional story, is a story of Oraibi, a Hopi Indian village. The play is 
about the Haida Indians, sometimes called the Vikings of the Pacific. 
There will also be a pictorial map showing how many Indians lived in the 
United States in 1492, and other interesting facts. 
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Drawing by TED PARMELEE for It’s ALL ABOUT ME 


PLAYS AND PASTIMES 


AT THIs time of year, the editors of Story PARADE receive 
letters asking, “Can you tell me the name of a good book 
of plays?” or “Do you know a good book about puppets?” 
or “Where can I find out about indoor hobbies?” So many 
questions in our mail box must mean that even more of you 
are wondering about plays and pastimes and what books can 
help you. 

For those who want plays with complete dialogue and 
directions, I can suggest PLays oF STORY AND LEGEND, se- 
lected by A. P. Sanford (Dodd, Mead. $2). There are eleven 
plays here, of varying length and difficulty, on such subjects 
as Mutiny on the Bounty, Pocahontas, Rip Van Winkle, Joan 
of Arc and Paul Revere. 

For the more adventurous who like to try experiments, 
I suggest DRAMATIZED BALLADs by Janet Tobitt and Alice 
White (Dutton. $2). On a wide variety of subjects—roman- 
tic, amusing or tragic—these old ballads lend themselves to 
easy dramatization or pantomime for any number of players 
from two to twenty. 

For those who wish to create their own plays, there is a slim 
handbook by Margaret K. Soifer, WirH Puppets, Mimes 
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AND SHapows (The Furrow Press. $1.50), which really man- 
ages to do what it claims—‘“to explain how the rich world 
of folk literature may be used as material by children from 
which to create plays for puppets, pantomimes, pageants, bal- 


lets, tableaux, and shadows.” There are ten original plays 
in the book worked out in scenario form, and an excellent 
bibliography at the back telling where the young playwright 
or producer may find more useful material. The Furrow 
Press also publishes in pamphlet form PANDORA AND THE 
Box and Davip, THE GIANT KILLER ($.35 each), by Mrs. 
Soifer. 

Those of you who like to write your own plays and are 
only wondering where to turn next for story material will 
find A TREAsURE Box OF STORIES FOR CHILDREN, selected by 
May Lamberton Becker (Little, Brown. $2.50), a treasure 
box for this purpose. The forty stories in this book were not 
selected by Mrs. Becker for dramatizing, but merely because 
they were “all good stories.” But, as it happens, that is also 
a prime requirement for a play. 

For those of you who seek indoor pastimes for one person 
rather than a group, there is CraFT WORK AND PLAY THINGS 
by A. Neely Hall (Lippincott. $2), a book for beginners by 
an authority in handicrafts. Toys and furniture, puzzles and 
model airplanes, doll houses and bird houses, all these and 
more are included. 

Then, just for fun, I must mention an original puzzle book, 
You Are by Emery J. Gondor (Modern Age. $.75). And 
Ir’s Att ABout ME by Mary D. Chase (Oxford. $.75) is 
full of suggestions for idle or rainy days: soap sculpture and 
parties, riddles and rhymes, and tempting ideas for the 
would-be artist and author. 
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CANDLES IN THE SKY 


The stars are candles 
Floating 
In the sky. 
The sun 
Is like the wind 
Which blows them 
Out! 
—Brm. Mayen, age 11 


BRUIN AND BLUFF 


Jimmy and Lillian were a pair of twins five years old. 
They had a little Scotty puppy dog named Bluff. He was 
named Bluff because he was especially nice when he wanted 
anything. 

One time Lillian and Jimmy and Bluff went out to play 
and they saw their father coming home holding the leash 
of a little baby bear in his hand and the little bear walking 
along with him! ‘They were so surprised. And when their 
father told them it was from Uncle Jack, they were even 
more surprised! They named the little bear Bruin. He and 
Bluff did not get along well together because Bluff was jealous. 

Uncle Jack came to their home the next week and he was 
glad to see them. But when they thanked him for the cute 
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little bear, he didn’t know what they meant. The children 
looked at their father and his face became red with laughter 
when he told them he was the one who bought Bruin for 
them. 

The children spent many happy hours with Bruin and 
Bluff until one fine day they all went into the woods for a 
lovely walk and the two animals told each other in their 
animal language that they hated each other. Pretty soon 
they started a fight and the children had to stop them. For 
a long while afterwards the two lovely pets held bitter feel- 
ings toward each other. 

After a while Bruin began to like Bluff a little more. He 
said to Bluff, “I am beginning to like you very much.” And 
Bluff answered back, “If you like me, why don’t you prove 
it?” This made Bruin very angry, so they had another 
fight. Then Mother told the twins that each of them could 
take care of one of the pets and each should be entirely de- 
voted to his own pet. 

Now the two pets are friends and Bruin is a great big 
grizzly bear. 

—JANE POWELSON, age 12 


FOG 


Fog is an endless street 
You can feel it 

It is soft 

You can walk in it 

Yet you make no tracks 
It comes 


It goes. 


—Jack BENNET, age il 
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A MONGOLIAN TENT 


We spent our vacation in Inner Mongolia (Swiyiian). One 
day Papa and I rode on the horse and went to the mountains 
about 30 li (Chinese miles—3 li are one English mile) away 
from Swiyiian city. 

On the mountains there were many Mongolian tents. Now 
I shall write how a Mongolian tent is. It is a round thing 


made of sheep skin and felt, so it is very warm. Only about 














How THE PECPLE SLEEP IN 
THE TENT, 





























ten people can live in it. When people want to sleep, one man 
must sleep on this side and one on the other side. The tent 
smells very much like a sheep, and there is only one window 
on the top of it. The Mongolians can put the tent up and 
take it down in four hours. A good tent costs $2000, the 
cheapest is $200. 

—Marcort Me! Ko LEE, age 12 


We regret to report that the poem “Otherwise”, published in OUR 
OWN in January, was not written by a child but by an adult poet, Aileen 
Fisher. We hope our readers understand that all verse, prose or drawings 
sent to OUR OWN must be original. All contributions should be accom- 
panied by the full name, age and address of the sender. 
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SPEAKING OF WINTER FUN! 


THERE’s skating and coasting and snowballs of 
course, but when it gets dark, just give me a 
M, story. It’s then I love to sit down in front of 
fs: .my own bookcase and pick out old favorites, 
== Mary Poppins, Mr. Bumps, Doctor Dolittle. 
That’s my recipe for winter fun—a warm room and a shelf 
of really good books. 

If you never tried it, better begin. Begin with one book- 
shelf, or two, but your own bookshelves for your own books. 
And be exclusive—only the very best books. How to find 
them? Well, here’s one way. Whenever you read a story 
you particularly like in Story Parapeg, ask at the bookshop 
or library or your school about the author. Nine times out 
of ten, you will find he has written one to a dozen grand 
books. Look them over, try a sample, and then buy the very 
best one to keep at hand to read whenever you like. 

Of course, books do cost money—but so do movies and 
candy and ice cream, and books last much longer. You can 
use them over and over. 

Now how would you like a book about trains for your own 
bookshelf? Here’s a chance to get one free. You have just 
read the story about Curly Top and how much she liked 
the Twentieth Century Limited. You write me about some 
train you see every day, or a train ride you have had, or what 


you know about how trains work. For the letter I like best 
I shall send a big train book, and for the ten next best, ten 
small train books. The winning letter will appear in Our 
Own. 


PETER PENGUIN 
c/o Story PARADE 
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* 
Poor Bessie! 
het Bessie is very unhappy. She has no 
yard to play in as her two friends 


have. But George will fix her one 
——— 3 with the ladders—if you will tell him 
where to place them. Can you help 

poor Bessie? 


This is only one of the 49 funny. puzzles which that clever Mr. 
Gondor has thought up and put in his book so you can do them 
and show how smart you are. 


You are. 


A fascinating puzzle book for children from 8 to 80. By yt 
Emery I. Gondor. A SEAL Book. 75 cents at all bookshops 
—or if your dealer cannot supply you, order by mail from 


MODERN AGE BOOKS, Inc., 155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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*  WINA PRIZE! ¢ 
Se é ote 
ae MII \ A PRIZE! % 
** To the boy or girl who sends in the best drawing for any one of *° 
*° the five books listed below, we will give a first prize of all five *° 
** books; also a second prize of any three books, and a third prize pi 
4 of any one book. *° 
*° Here are the books: Hop, Skip and Fly, by Irmengarde Eberle; 4 
*° Jaufry the Knight, by Vernon Ives; Lumbercamp, by Glen %° 
*,° Rounds; Mighty Magic, by Selden M. Loring; Ol Paul, the ** 
*“° =Mighty Logger, by Glen Rounds. *° 
*° Here are the rules. Choose your favorite of these five books. 9° 
*° Then make a black and white drawing to illustrate any part of *° 
*° the book that is not already illustrated. Write your name and *° 
** address on the back of the drawing; also the name of the book, *° 
** and the page the drawing illustrates. Send it to us by March “%¢° 
** fifteenth. Winners will be announced in the May issue of Story *° 
oe ote 
os Parade. oe 
de HOLIDAY HOUSE o 


225 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE RAINBOW SERIES 
About boys and girls in many lands 
six popular books for children under 
twelve. Thousands of these volumes 
sold originally at 75 cents to $1.25 
each in cloth binding. They are now 
available in bright colored covers of 
stiff paper at a remarkable new price. 
Each book is well printed and illus- 
trated by a clever artist. 
Set of six books $1.25 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Ave. New York City 


With Puppets, Mimes and Shadows 
by Margaret K. Soifer 


“The author reveals unusual sen- 
sitivity to the vital elements in play- 
making by children.’’—Dr. Beryl Par- 
ker, New York University. 

“The author goes to the roots of 
successful play production for children 
in the various forms—puppets, pageants, 
ballets, tableaux, or shadows.’’—Amer- 
ican Library Ass’n Booklist. 

10 plays and scenarios—$1.50 a copy 
THE FURROW PRESS 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








The Story of Holy Week 


A connected narrative from 
the four Gospels in the 
words of the King James 
version, in large clear type, 
on good paper. 
Single copies 25 ¢ postpaid 
Lots of 100 @ 224¢ postpaid 


Order from Mrs. Spencer Ervin 
Bala P. O., Pa. 








Plays for Children 


Send for free list of 
Children’s Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 











PARENTS’ QUESTIONS 


A book by the Child Study Associ- 


ation staff. Practical aid in solving 


your problems as a parent. $2.00 


on 


CHILD STUDY 


A journal of parent education giving 
expert practical advice by leading 
authorities. 


One year $1.00 





OC Enclosed is $2.00 for your combination offer. 

OC Please send me Information on your courses for parents. 

DEEMO coccecccccsceccccceces Soccccccocesesoosoecoecooeoese ccc 
MBE cccccccccccccccseseesccceccoesecescoccecooooeecooses e 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION, 221 West 57th St., N. ¥. C. 











OUR OWN BOOK REVIEWS 
Many books of the year were read by school children, who wrote 
their opinions in brief reviews. They tell you what they like and 
why these books are good. The list will help grown-ups select books 


for other children to enjoy. 


Single copy, 20 cents; 10 copies, 15 cents each; 50 copies, 10 cents each 


The Association for Arts in Childhood 


70 Fifth Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 




















STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send me Story PARADE 
every month. Enclosed is $1.50 for one year. 
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By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


‘*a book which is a precious gift to those children 
who see the world through sensitive and imaginative 
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charming stories about the 


Maine. 


c 
or 


of a 
$2.00 


ii A collection 
child who lives in Damariscotta, 


| 
everyday life 
Ages 8 - 12) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





NEW YORK | 
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CURLY TOPS | 
whole story 

is delightfully told ? 


CLARA FORD’S book, 


THE LITTLE GIRL 


WHO WAVED 
With 12 photographs 


| 
) 
| 





$1.00 


Curly Top i self 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
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THE JULIA ELLSWORTH FORD FOUNDATION 
Announces the 1938 Annual 


(Book Contest > 
_ $8, 000 AWARD 





) }- HI ;. l Foundation, Lind Skinner, well-known author and re- 
34 encouragement of viewe f Idren’s books; and Nora Beust, 

bett e dren, sponsors each Associate Professor of Library Administration, 

ye a anyone. Any unpub- Univers of North Carolina. 

s ten in English for chil- 

d $3000 award. The judges Thi is year’s contest closes March 31, 1938, 

4 \ ate Editor, Chil- Wr t ay ilar giving full particulars, 

dre c Pa New York Times; Constance and ent ank 


The JULIA ELLSWORTH FORD FOUNDATION, Dept. S, 257 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 











